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THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS. 



RESPONSE OF AMERICA TO THE WORLD'S 
DEMAND FOR LEADERSHIP. 



"For the sake of the perishing realms 
Which dire passion overwhelms ; 
For the sake of their outraged laws, 
And of Liberty's holy cause, 
Send us, oh ! send us Peace ! 
Let all guilty carnage cease. 
Oh, stay the avenging rod — 
Peace ! Peace ! O Lord, our God ! " 

The beautiful and spacious audience-room of the 
Boston Columbus-avenue (Universalist) Church, of which 
Rev. Dr. Miner is pastor, was well filled by an atten- 
tive audience, drawn from all religious denominations, 
Oct. 6, 1889. 

The special occasion was to listen to the reports of the 
delegates of the American Peace Society on their return 
from the World's Peace Congress at Paris. 

After a choice and inspiring choir service, the Scripture 
was read. It consisted of the familiar but always uplift- 
ing passage, Isaiah ii., 1-5. Attention was called to the 
fact that the prophet Micah (fourth chapter) repeated the 
same glorious promise, using almost the same words, as 
if the Holy Spirit would emphasize by the mouth of two 
prophets the coming reign of Peace. "Let us walk in the 
light of the Lord " fitly introduced the words of the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Matt, v., 38-48) on the love of enemies. 
"Be ye perfect as I am perfect" is a command so difficult 
to obey that to pray for divine help seems the only thing 
to do. The pastor, Dr. Miner, then led the congre- 
gation in an earnest prayer, that God would give the 



promised blessings of Peace in our time. The Secretary 
read the following note from the President, Hon. Edward 
S. Tobey, whose absence was universally regretted. 

Boston, Oct. 4, 1889. 
Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary: 

Rev. and dear Sir: — I most sincerely regret that the condition 
of my health will preclude me from being present at the meeting of 
the American Peace Society, to be held on Sunday evening next at 
the church of the Rev. Dr. Miner, to hear the reports of the dele- 
gates to the International Peace Congress held in Paris in June 
last. 

The subject of International Arbitration as a preventive of 
war, is now receiving the favorable consideration of our nation, 
and is no longer regarded as Utopian by the ablest statesmen. It 
is a significant and encouraging fact that at t*>« " International 
Conference of American Nations," convened in Washington in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the President of the United States as 
authorized by a law of Congress, the consideration of the question 
of International Arbitration will hold a place of no secondary 
importance.. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Edwabd S. Tobey, 

President American Peace Society. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, one of the vice-presidents of 
the American Peace Society, took the chair, and with 
great earnestness delivered the following address. 

ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 

Peace be to all the world ! We meet to-night in the 
interest of Peace. Now that slavery has passed away 
from our fair land, and its horrors are almost limited to 
the dark interior of Africa, what other great cause re- 
mains to arouse the interest of the whole world and of all 
nations of the earth, which surpasses in importance the 
cause of Peace ? This is no vain dream ! Nor are we 
wasting time and strength in gathering here to-night to 
counsel wisely and resolve bravely to help this cause for- 
ward. 

In the swift march of time, the day has come when the 
powers that work for Peace are growing strong, and 
only need to take open counsel together to grow stronger. 
Courage, wisdom and faith are all on our side. If the 
friends of International Peace are brave, wise and full of 
faith, we can advance the cause by a great stride. 
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PARIS UNIVERSAL PEACE CONtiRESS. 

Who has not heard and read this year of the great 
World's Fair in Paris, with its 169 Congresses in as 
many departments of thought? Which of them all, on the 
whole, surpasses in interest the Universal Peace Con- 
gress opened in the Palace of the Trocadero, June 23d, 
of this year ? The Congress was attended by delegates 
from the nations of Europe and America, men and 
women of influence and distinction in their respective 
countries, and bringing weight to its counsels. 

The United States were represented by wise and able 
men, who went as delegates of our honored and influen- 
tial American Peace Society, which has its central office 
in Boston, and has for over sixty years exerted its influence 
in behalf of Peace, the oldest Peace Society in America, 
and the oldest national Peace Society in the world. 

It is my grateful duty to welcome home again you, our 
delegates to the Congress, who have done strenuous work 
in the cause abroad ; — and whose interesting reports we 
are gathered here to-night to hear. Profoundly grateful 
must your task have been to carry the potent influence of 
our continental country, where, in genuine sincerity, 
everything now makes for peace, into a congress 
gathered at Paris, where though Peace has countless able 
and strong friends, war throughout Europe is yet the 
daily dread of all, and the study of the great leaders in 
courts and camps, and the enforced occupation of mil- 
lions of subjects. 

No easy task is it for us blessed with the enjoyment of 
peace, now that the last embers of war are smouldering 
away, now that the abolition of slavery has removed for- 
ever the last and only cause of internal war among us, 
no easy task for us to imagine the condition of European 
nations, staggering under the crushing burden of great 
standing armies, which draft yearly the best young blood 
into their ranks, and which impose a weight of taxation 
under which the fate of the masses of the people is cruel 
and hopeless. 

So marvellous and so rapid has been the growth of this 
our great country, in population and wealth and power and 
influence, that we do not yet appreciate our commanding 
position before the eyes of the w r orld. 

We in middle life, who still recall the not infrequent 
sneers, or slurs, or contemptuous sympathy of foreigners 
for our youth and poverty not half a century ago, are 
perhaps now, even more frequently surprised at expres- 
sions of men like Gladstone, full of friendly recognition 
of the transcendent growth and power of the United 
States as a leading nation of the world. Not yet have I 
recovered from my thrill of surprise when you, sir [ad- 
dressing the Secretary], described to me the other day 
how the delegates you met at Paris, showed that they 
looked to this country as the one which should take the 
lead in the example and championship of Peace. 



God grant that the whole influence of our great and 
beloved country may be exerted on the side of right, 
and upon this subject which fills our hearts this evening, 
may be powerfully exerted in favor of Peace. May our 
example also be found always to back up our influence. 
Inconceivable indeed is it that for a few fish or seals 
we can be embroiled in war with a race of our own 
blood and kin. 

Oh, that the press which wields so wide an influence 
for good or ill, might rise to the height of their opportu- 
nity and beware of inflaming easily excited passions of 
war over such trivial causes of offence. 

We meet then, first of all, to rejoice that the cause of 
Universal Peace is gaining strength and friends through- 
out the world. 

What better evidence of it than to see a Congress of its 
friends meet in large numbers and full of hope, in a city 
like Paris, which more than any other city of the modern 
world may be thought to have found delight in war. 
Paris, the seat of empire of the two Napoleons. Paris, 
which less than a century ago gave its devoted admiration 
to the first Napoleon, whose selfish ambition had raised 
him to the topmost pinnacle of glory in war in the history 
of the world, if it be glory to have sent anguish into more 
households by the butcheries of his battles than any other 
destroyer of mankind. Paris, which hounded on the third 
Napoleon to avenge an imaginary insult to his ambassador 
by a war so disastrous that at last at Sedan he lost him- 
self, his throne and his army, and more than all, he 
lost for France the honor and self-respect which it had 
taken ten centuries to achieve. Yet Paris gave warm 
welcome to a Peace Congress, and so the world moves 
bravely on. 

Now, my friends, the turn comes to America to help 
the cause of peace. Cordial invitation to this meeting has 
been extended to the delegates of the Pan-American 
Congress, now fortunately in Boston, in their journey, 
amid the hospitable welcomes which will be cordially ex- 
tended to them all over the United States. 

Great, indeed, is the opportunity offered to this Western 
Hemisphere of the world by this Congress of delegates 
from twenty-six American countries. Let wise and far- 
seeing statesmen knit all these countries here and now 
represented into closer commercial relations, out of which 
common interests may grow and closer ties and warmer 
friendships. 

But above all let Christian statesmen tie these countries 
so firmly in the bonds of peace that war may be if possi- 
ble, nay, I will not say if possible, for surely it is possible, 
that war may be forever banished from all the Americas. 

TRY ARBITRATION FIRST. 

Or, if this hope be deemed too sanguine, this great step 
forward at least should be firmly made. The agreement 
should be solemnly entered into by one and all of the 
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nations, that no matter what the controversy, war shall 
never be declared till arbitration shall first have been 
tried. 

Gladly would I have been a listener, if one of the most 
honored Vice-Presidents of our American Peace Society, 
Robert C. Winthrop, had been able to preside in my stead. 
For who of our living American statesmen did earlier 
service to the cause of arbitration as a substitute for war 
than Mr. Winthrop, who, in 1845 when the Oregon ques- 
tion threatened to embroil us with England, offered in the 
House of Representatives the resolve, " That it is due to 
the principles of civilization and Christianity that a resort 
to arbitration should be had and that this government 
cannot relieve itself from all responsibility which may 
follow the failure to settle the controversy while this re- 
sort is still untried." 

Here we come squarely upon the living issue which 
Christian common sense only needs to fully understand in 
order to settle forever upon earth. 

Arbitration before war. Arbitration as a substitute for 
war. Peace by Arbitration. 

No weak, vain dream ! No need to wait for Christian 
perfection, or a remote millennium. Anglo-Saxon common 
sense only needs to squarely face the truth that the world 
is ready to take this forward step whenever public officials 
are convinced that the people wish it. 

PRIVATE WAR ABANDONED. 

Barbarous customs have long been abandoned here in 
private affairs. How long shall we let them rale in public 
affairs? Horrible, indeed, would be the revolution in 
life, if here in Boston to-morrow the principle of peace- 
able arbitration were abandoned for the ancient practices 
of war. 

The contract to build this church no doubt contained 
the usual provision for arbitration in case of disagree- 
ment. So do almost all important contracts. Failing 
such agreement to arbitrate, the law provides peaceable 
remedies, so well known that we cannot easily conceive 
of life going on, as it once did, upon the effete and brutal 
principles of private war. 

The single supreme exception no doubt exists. Self- 
defence may admit of no delay and compel to instant 
action. Such seemed our emergency in our late war. Self- 
defence permitted no other course than defence by war. 
The cause of slavery made a deadly attack which war 
alone could meet and slavery perished in its assault ; — the 
last enemy to our internal peace, let us believe, in our 
land for all time. 

Why should not our country make a brief treaty with 
every other country binding both to submit any contro- 
versy to arbitration, before going to war? Why should 
not every right-minded citizen urge upon our own Gov- 
ernment to take this course ? We confidently count upon 



the public press, as well as the platform and the pulpit, 
to assist in this as in all other great reforms ? 

Remember that in recent years arbitration has been re- 
sorted to with complete success in scores of cases between 
great countries of the world, preserving peace and saving 
them from war. Our own Alabama arbitration with 
England is a recent and striking illustration. 

This then is the aim before us : 

1. To become conscious ourselves of the vast power 
this country may exert now and hereafter in the affairs of 
the world, in favor of peace. 

2. To arouse our Government to the immediate duty 
of incorporating a provision for arbitration into a treaty 
with every other land. 

3. To exert all our influence in favor of a simulta- 
neous reduction of the great armaments of armies and 
navies in the military countries. 

Surely no one can weigh four great events taking place 
in these years without waking up to conviction that the 
cause of International Peace gains strength. 

1. The Peace Congress of this year in Paris. 

2. The Pan-American Conference now meeting in the 
United States. 

3. The International Marine Conference, soon to be 
held in Washington, the objects of which are purely 
humanitarian. Invitations have been sent to the im- 
portant maritime powers, and most of them have been 
accepted. 

4. The World's Peace Congress to be held in this 
country in 1892 as part of the proposed exhibition. 

Two great causes commend the attention of all good 
people in the world : 

First, to improve the condition of the masses of the people 
in comfort, culture and character. This is a private, inter- 
nal, domestic struggle within the borders of each country 
for itself. 

Second, to establish Peace between the nations of the 
earth, by recognized agreements to arbitrate before war. 
This is the greatest international reform which the world 
can make. 

May the whole power and influence of this country be 
exerted now and always in behalf of Arbitration and 
Peace. 

At the close of his address the President introduced 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard as "one of our delegates to 
the World's Peace Congress." 

ADDRESS OF REV. ROWLAND B. HOWARD. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

The impulse that made me a secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and made the conservation of peace my 
life-work, and which sent me across the sea to the World's 
Peace Congress at Paris, and has placed me upon this 
platform to-night, was received at the battlefield of 
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Gettysburg, one of the most bloody and confessedly the 
best commemorated battlefields of our civil war, or, per- 
haps., of any war. Military musters and parades were the 
delight of my boyhood. I was stirred with enthusiasm for 
every question involved in the great civil conflict. Argu- 
ments for war seemed conclusive. But the parade and the 
argument for fighting is one thing ; the battle quite another. 
" I tell you to see the man at your side 

Sink down as you hear that sickening thud — 

To look in his face and see the blood 
Slow oozing from lips that have lost their pride ; 
I tell you to see his brimming eyes swim, 

I tell you to see him clutch at the mould. 

And grasp at the grass as if to hold 
The earth from passing away from him — " 
that, as Joaquin Miller truly and graphically depicts 
it, is not parade ; that is war. It is only a hint of what 
poets have so often attempted to describe, and what the 
soldier sees and feels. This puts a new meaning into the 
old proverb: " Dulce est pro patria mori." One does 
not feel to honor self-sacrifice less, but to ask if there is 
not a more excellent way of dying for a good cause. 

We must not stop to describe or moralize upon the 
steamship that takes us to Paris, but Prof. Bryce, in his 
work entitled "The American Commonwealth," which 
every intelligent man should read, says : "Not only 
because England has become more democratized, 
and not only because the nations of this world 
are drawn nearer together by their popular in- 
stitutions, but the very existence of the steamer" 
(which in a brief period will probably be more 
swiftly propelled by electricity) ' 'has introduced mankind 
to each other," and, he might have added, made more 
possible such gatherings as that at Paris to-day than in 
any previous period of time. That great Exposition to 
which the government of France gave thirty millions of 
francs, and for which it abundantly provided in thousands 
of ways, had no characteristic more vital or more influen- 
tial than its 169 congresses, representing the intellect, 
the inquiry, the conviction and the special investigations 
of the world. Among these the general Peace Congress 
occupied the front rank. When we met on the 23d of 
June in that spacious hall of the beautiful building which 
introduced us to that vast Exposition, still in progress, I 
was impressed, as I am to-night, that we were at a great 
centre of moral influence. I think that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, were not mistaken in urging that the consideration 
of international laws, and the principles by which ob- 
stacles to fraternity can be removed and concord estab- 
lished ; by which the nations of this world shall stand to- 
gether as men united, not only in interest, and may I not 
say in affection, so that the [fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man shall be more widety recognized, are 
objects worthy any man, however gifted, and any occa- 
sion, however grand. 

Well, we went up the stairs and looked upon a lovely 



scene. There were over a hundred Peace Societies of the 
various nations of the world represented. Three men 
were on the platform, one its president, M. Frederick 
Passy, a member of the French Institute, honored through- 
out his own country for learning and eloquence and phi- 
lanthropy, — a man of influence in the French parliament ; 
and two older men, who had spent their lives laboring for 
the cause of peace, M. Lemonier, editor, orator and pub- 
licist, and M. Franck, a Jew in extraction and conviction, 
who, at fo rscore, delivered a vigorous address. There 
were men of different languages, men of all sorts of 
religious belief, and of no avowed religious belief, who 
met together in the common love and service of humanity, 
all sharing the one belief that in the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties men had killed each other long enough. 
There were also representative women — authors and edi- 
tors of various books and periodicals ; ladies from our own 
country representing the Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia ; English men and women to the number of fifty 
from various parts of Great Britain. On the platform 
was one man from South America. I wish that represen- 
tative of the South American States were here to-night, 
that you could contrast his elegant dress and the decora- 
tions that almost covered his breast with William B. 
Cremer of the British Parliament, a workingman, in 
clothes becoming the workingman— clean and neat, of 
course, but without decoration. " The swiftness and volu- 
bility with which our French, Italian and Spanish friends 
spoke their mother tongues led me to appreciate as 
never before the weight of that penalty the Bible declares 
to have fallen on the ambitious world at the Tower of 
Babel. Well, we heard admirable addresses, on which I 
must not dwell ; we introduced ourselves to each other ; 
we organized the Congress for future work ; we continued 
four days in session ; we were met under the patronage of 
the French government ; we were also the guests, in one 
sense, of the city of Paris ; we assembled after the first 
session in one of the municipal halls. In the forenoon we 
sat as "commissioners" (or committees) at separate 
tables, taking into consideration the questions of arbitra- 
tion, how it should be applied to difficulties between States ; 
how it is possible that disarmament may become mutual, 
gradual and effective ; considering the neutralisation of 
States, so that the strong may protect the weak if neutrality 
is not observed ; the laws among civilized nations of the 
world which have grown up in accordance with the necessity 
and experience of each, many of which are in direct conflict 
with those of other nations. It is necessary, if you would 
remove the causes of war, not only to provide some reme- 
dy for the trouble after it has arisen, but to harmonize, if 
possible, these laws pertaining to both the land and the 
sea which conflict with each other. [The Maritime Con- 
gress which has met at Washington is for the purpose of 
recommending such regulations for ocean traffic as the na- 
tions will agree upon.] Such were some of the topics con- 
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sidered. The morning sessions were the more private, the 
afternoon sessions, public. Conversation was carried on 
and addresses made in various languages. They were 
usually translated into English or French. Reports were 
made for the London, Milan and Paris press, but such 
is the expense of telegraphing that hardly any reports 
reached this country until the delegates returned. 

The Congress of 1889, the seventh, did not contain, per- 
haps, somany distinguished men as that which met at Frank- 
fort in 1850, when Richard Cobden, vice-president, and the 
honored Dr. Chapin electrified the whole audience of three 
thousand withthose inspiring and eloquent utterances which 
those who listened to them have never forgotten. Nor did 
it equal in this respect the first Congress of all at Brussels 
(1848) or the one in Paris (1849), over which Victor 
Hugo presided, and where his oft-quoted and eloquent 
address was delivered. Let us remember that these con- 
gresses have been held occasionally for forty years, and 
they are, therefore, no longer a novelty. Those who at- 
tend are not by that fact made conspicuous. You stated 
a truth, Mr. President, when you said, on another occa- 
sion, that the general mass of men in our age and time 
have so risen that there are fewer in our day than for- 
merly who are noted as great leaders — philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, or even soldiers. But this Congress was great 
in this : it marked an era; "marked time;" voiced the 
convictions of the educated young men of our generation. 
The education and the training of the young men and the 
young women of all civilized nations tends in this direc- 
tion. It seeks to substitute law for force, puts love in 
place of hate, incorporates that idea into constitutions, 
teaches it in universities and schools, as well as preaches 
it from the pulpits of every land. It is something, then, 
when the time has come and the clock of the ages strikes, 
to stand, however obscurely, as some of us must stand, 
and simply record changes of public opinion and the on- 
ward march of events. Our sentiments were expressed 
in addresses and incorporated in resolutions, which were 
discussed and passed, and sent forth to inform and influ- 
ence the, world. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW MOVEMENT. 

At the close of our session of four days, the day after 
we adjourned — on Saturday afternoon — a new movement 
commenced, the first in the history of the world, and one 
which, in my judgment, belongs most especially to our 
time, and marks a decided advance — a Convention of 
Members of Parliaments of various nations at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, composed of thirty Englishmen, twenty- 
five Frenchmen, ten Italians, and men of other nations, 
selected by their fellow-men as representatives to na- 
tional congresses or parliaments. They came together for 
the purpose of consulting with each other, and agreeing 
upon such legislation as might be commended to their 
respective governments, which would serve to substitute 
arbitration, or some method which is the product of 



reason and common sense, in place of the old brutality 
and wickedness of war. That Convention was a success. 
It continued for two days, and adjourned to meet in 
London on the 30th of July, 1890, for the expense of 
which meeting it is proposed to raise £10,000. It is 
hoped that our own country will be more fully represented is 
1890. There was but one active representative of our Na- 
tional Congress at this Parliamentary Conference in Paris. 

You should have heard an intelligent working English- 
man speak at this Conference. He said: "The eyes 
of the world are upon America. We look to her for 
leadership." I thought of those words of Professor 
Bryce : "It is the conviction of some of the most 
intelligent men of the world that the path which America 
is taking is the path which the world is to follow." 
Removed from the complications which exist between 
older nations, not cursed by great standing armies, 
nor taxed to impoverishment and almost pauperism, 
as are Italy and other nations of Europe ; a free 
country, with popular institutions and universal suffrage, 
the United States of America to-day ought to lead the 
world in every real reform, but for no leadership is she 
more providentially fitted than that in the paths of Peace. 

In accordance with the thousands of petitions which 
have gone up to our Congress, a law has been proposed, 
and a "concurrent resolution" having passed the Senate, 
now awaits final adoption, inviting the President of the 
United States to ask Great Britain and France to enter 
upon permanent treaties of arbitration with this country. 

Do the people of this country desire this ? Sixty cases 
of arbitration, many of which have prevented threatened 
war, since 1816! Shall arbitral policy become perma- 
nent? Shall it be a part of the constitution of every 
civilized country? Shall it be taught in universities? 
Shall it enter specifically into the church creeds, as the 
spirit of it does into Christianity ? 

BLAINE'S NEW AMERICAN CREED. 

By the way, I noticed a "creed" the other day, and I 
wonder if you agree in it. I don't know what kind of 
a creed you have in this church — perhaps none. This 
might be called the New American Creed, and was put 
forth in the address of the President of the International 
Conference of American Nations, Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Secretary of the United States : 

I. " We believe that we should be drawn together more 
closely by the highways of the sea, and that at no distant 
day the railway systems of the North and South will meet 
upon the isthmus and connect by land routes the political 
and commercial capitals of all America. 

II. "We believe that hearty co-operation, based on 
hearty confidence, will save all American States from the 
burdens and evils which have long and cruelly afflicted the 
older nations of the world. 

III. " We believe that a spirit of justice, of common and 
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equal interest between the American States, will leave no 
room for an artificial balance of power like unto that 
which has led to wars abroad and drenched Europe in 
blood. 

IV. " We believe that friendship, avowed with candor 
and maintained with good faith, will remove from Ameri- 
can States the necessity of guarding boundary lines be- 
tween themselves with fortifications and military force. 

V. " We believe that standing armies, beyond those 
which are needful for public order and the safety of in- 
ternal administration, should be unknown on both Ameri- 
can continents. 

VI. " We believe that friendship and not force, the 
spirit of just law, and not the violence of the mob, should 
be the recognized rule of administration between Ameri- 
can nations and in American nations." 

THE VOICE OF COMMERCE. 

I was very glad that the merchants of Boston, by one 
of their representative bodies, this very last week, made 
a request to the above-named conference just in this line. 
Keferring especially to Article VII. of the call under which 
they are convened, and which is as follows : 

"Seventh. — An agreement upon and recommendation 
for adoption to their respective Governments of a definite 
plan of arbitration of all questions, disputes and differences 
that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the end 
that all difficulties and disputes between such nations may 
be peaceably settled and wars prevented." The following 
are the significant words of these intelligent men of 
commerce : 

''No intercourse, whether of business or diplomacy, 
can be satisfactory or permanent unless held with a desire 
for the mutual benefit of all those engaged therein. But 
differences are inevitable. It is therefore only common 
wisdom to provide means for settling difficulties and 
for procuring that continuity of harmonious relation- 
ship, without which the conditions of friendship are as 
unstable as when guided by the momentary caprices of 
the savage. We believe that peace and the welfare of all 
nations can be advanced in no more effectual way than by 
the establishment of a tribunal for the adjustment, through 
arbitration, of every difference that may exist between the 
several States of the American continent." 

This was sent as a Memorial by the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation of this city to the International Conference of 
American States, visiting in Boston to-night, and soon to 
resume its sessions at Washington. 

Now, if by some decree of Providence, and by the 
manifested wish of great masses of his fellow-citizens, the 
President of that Conference stands to-day representing 
America — representing you and me — and avows such sen- 
timents as those quoted as "The New American Creed ;" 
if the merchants of Boston and our other great cities, or 
those who fairly represent them, have such convictions as 



are expressed in the above memorial, why should not the 
United States take the place which the suffrages of the 
world assign us, and assume the leadership of this re- 
form? When America abolished slavery the world became 
free ; when America abolishes the sale of rum the world 
will be temperate ; when America frowned upon duelling 
it became extinct, except in a few sporadic cases among 
the fiery people of the South ; when America shall decree 
uo longer to seek justice by great armies and navies, but 
by courts of arbitration, international tribunals, neutrali- 
zation and arbitral treaties, the world will follow it in the 
paths of peace. 

THE GREATNESS OF IDEAS. 

The Congress which we report to-night was greater 
in its idea than in all the men who composed it ! You 
cannot approach such an idea as this without the 
feeling that God conceived it, and is behind it, and 
will propagate it until the beautiful prophecy of Isaiah is 
fulfilled, and " the light of the Lord " — Jesus Christ 
(Isaiah ii., 5) — leads us into the time, so near at hand, 
when " the nations shall learn war no more." 

I meant to dwell further upon certain matters which in- 
terested us when we were abroad, — two peace confer- 
ences in the city of London, and some .weeks spent by us 
in various travels and in consultations with public men. 
I would like to take you as we went on the fourth of July 
out to the grave of Lafayette, in an obscure corner of 
Paris, where his grandson Edmond, amember of the French 
Senate, standing on his grandfather's grave, spoke to us 
assembled Americans of the friendship of France for 
America. The principal thing of common interest before 
France and our country to-day is whether we will have 
such a treaty as will provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of any difficulties which may arise between the two 
leading republics of the world. 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 

A question which is agitating many Americans to-day is, 
"Shall we have an exhibition which will represent the 
wealth and prosperity, the commerce and manufactures, the 
political character and the educational progress of our 
United States and the world in the year 1892?" Ah, 
brethren, let us move forward to that time, if God spare our 
lives, and let us make a discovery brighter and far richer in 
its promise than that which Christopher Columbus made 
after his toilsome voyage over the western, seas. Let 
us find and establish a method of settling international 
dsiputes and securing peace more in accordance with 
common sense, common reason and common justice than 
the old method of fighting and killing. It was the custom 
of what may be called the age of persecution to burn 
its ideas into men, torture them until they were forced 
to acknowledge a thing true which they did not believe. 
Faith in physical force as the supreme force of the world, 
dominating human thought and conviction and enslaving 
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human souls, have been dethroned. Let us establish in 
its place something better between nations as well as in- 
dividuals ; something more in accordance with the spirit 
of our time, as evinced in the peace congresses of former 
years and this of 1889. 

The American Peace Society has asked the New York 
Committee on the Exhibition of 1892, of which Hon. Chaun- 
cey Depew is chairman, to inaugurate, in connection with 
the Government of the United States, such a movement on 
the American continent ; to cordially invite together for con- 
sultation the representative men of the world, the men of 
thought and of conviction ; statesmen and philanthropists, 
who believe in the principles that have here been enun- 
ciated. Eighteen hundred and ninety-two will be a most 
opportune season for the first Peace Congress ever held in 
the Western Hemisphere. Let us give a hearty welcome 
to these men who visit us for the first time, and together 
with them inaugurate and ever after perpetuate on these 
newer shores a more excellent way of settling inter- 
national difficulties than by an appeal to arms. Such an 
act is worthy of our nation, our times, our civilization, 
our religion ! It is inspired by a love as large as humanity 
and deep as the purposes of God. 

ADDRESS OF REV. A. A. MINER, D. D. 

After the account so eloquently presented to you of the 
gathering of distinguished men from the various nations 
of the world, concerning which I believe there was very 
little to be regretted beyond the absence of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Germany in the council, — you will naturally in- 
quire how the French people received the members of this 
Congress. Outside of various personal hospitalities ex- 
tended by the French members of the Congress to indi- 
viduals from other countries, particularly from our own, 
there were public receptions given, at which also very 
many distinguished ladies and gentlemen, and ladies and 
gentlemen of fashion, were congregated. Such was the 
reception given by the Minister of Public Works and his 
lady, Monsieur and Madame Yves Guyot. Later the 
President of the Republic, Monsieur Carnot, welcomed the 
Congress, as also the Parliamentary Congress which 
held its sessions two days later ; and there was manifested 
in every way the most profound interest in the gathering 
of the men who had come to study this great problem. 

What was it that was deeply moving the minds, the 
hearts, the philanthropy, the humanity, of these represen- 
tative men from all the leading nations of the world? It 
was the burden under which these various nations groan. 
What is the condition of things with them? The United 
States are bearing to-day a debt, about one-quarter of 
what it was originally, of $1,500,000,000 ; but that is a 
bagatelle compared to what is borne by other nations. 
Great Britain has a war debt of $3,800,000,000. With a 
population about half as large as ours, her debt is two 
and a half times larger ; and measured by the population 



it is five times larger than ours. France has a debt, her 
Extraordinary Budget included, of $6,000,000,000, not of 
francs, but dollars ; eight times, measured by her popula- 
tion, larger than our own. These vast sums represent 
what? They represent the blood shed on many and 
many a battlefield ; they represent sorrow-stricken homes, 
wasted energies, tax upon tax upon the toiling millions 
of those nations. Are these things to go on forever? 
Every element of Christianity and common sense cries out 
against it ; every element of humanity and statesmanship 
and national welfare cries out against it. But how are 
these woes to be terminated? By the rigid demand that 
this whole business shall cease. Consider a moment. 
To-day the armaments of the Old World are immense. 
Why do they not disarm ? The nations are afraid of each 
other ; and our own Congress is moving into line with 
them — moving to build navies to take care of the seals up 
in Behring Straits. It is preposterous that a nation of 
sixty-five millions of people, shut off from any nation that 
dares attack us, if there were any such, by three thousand 
miles of ocean, should go on making preparations for war, 
wasting money that is needed for so man3' nobler pur- 
poses, following in the pathway of older nations ! As 
was said on the floor of this Peace Congress, " Nobody 
thinks of attacking the United States. Why should the 
United States make preparations to attack anybod}'? 
There is danger in every war-ship you construct." I am 
safe without a weapon ; but let it be known that I carry a 
revolver, and every man that I meet is imagining that I 
am on the eve of shooting him, and so I should be shot 
myself. Take your newspapers and read the crimes of 
those who carry private weapons. Murder and death 
come of it. 

The same thing happens to the nations. They hold 
each other in servitude by their vast standing armies. 
These nations do not seem to know that if one of them 
should decrease its armament others would be encouraged 
to do the same thing. Men do not like the slaying of 
their fellow men ; it is not a matter of fun with them. 
Great leaders, kings, emperors, warriors, look forward 
to the glory which will come to them from successful con- 
flict ; but those men are few ; and if their own nations 
would speak out distinctly and loudly against this mode 
of settling difficulties, such barbarism would cease and we 
should no longer prepare to make war on each other. I 
have been told that since 1816 more than sixty cases of 
international controversy have been settled by arbitration. 
In more than half of those cases the United States was a 
party ; in nearly one-third of them Great Britain was a 
party. At the termination of our Rebellion we promptly 
disbanded our army. Had we no quarrel? Yes, a mag- 
nificent quarrel with Great Britain for the Alabama crim- 
inality. Did we rely on our armies to settle that matter? 
Not for a moment ; we sent home our armies, every soldier 
to his wife and children, to his sweetheart and parents. 
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What then did we do? We just said to Great Britain, 
" You must pay that bill ! '" — and she paid it. What if 
trouble arises in Bearing Strait ! Send word to the re- 
sponsible parties, " Pay that bill ! " and they will pay it. 

It w-as well said in the foreign Peace Congress that this 
country is circumstanced more favorably to lead the way 
in this reform than any other. Under other circum- 
stances, considering our youth, to claim to lead in such a 
revolution of methods might seem presumptuous ; but we 
have the advantage in numbers and natural wealth. The 
older nations have no such treasures, no such resources, 
no such hillsides and valleys unoccupied. How they look 
upon our country is seen in the hundreds of thousands 
annually nocking to our shores. I hope the time will 
come when this. torrent will cease ; when in great disin- 
terestedness, great Christian statesmanship, the nation 
will arouse herself, cease to overload her political 
stomach, and put an end to those enterprises that are 
corrupting mankind and lowering the tone of our social 
and national life. We make politics a sham. Our pre- 
tensions of humanity should lead us to blush. If we 
would assimilate to ourselves the millions coming from the 
Old World we must maintain a higher standard of indi- 
vidual and public morality. Doing this we may defy the 
world. No, not defy the world, but go on about our 
business, discharging our duty, being just to everybody, 
keeping faith with every nation with whom we make a 
treaty, even with the Indian tribes, — a degree of patriotic 
integrity to which we have not yet attained. 

It is character that can save us, and if we have not 
c haracter • nothing under heaven can save us. By the 
same laws of God that plough deep under any foundations 
we may lay, without character we go to the wall. I do 
not know the meaning of Divine Providence in pouring in 
upon us such hordes of paupers and criminals from the 
Old World ; but I do know that if there is any salvation 
for us it will be found in righting up ; standing on our 
feet like honest men ; and when we make a law, in the 
name of God and humanity, executing that law. What a 
mighty revolution there must be before this can be said of 
us! 

Your attention has been properly called to the oppor- 
tunities you have enjoyed to further this great subject of 
arbitration. 

It is a very simple thing. Since there have been so 
many cases successfully settled in this manner, you may 
say, isn't the matter doing well enough ? There is a little 
fact for us to consider that has not been stated. Since 
1816 there have been sixty successful settlements of con- 
troversies by arbitration ; yet from 1852 to 1877, the 
London Economist tells us, the expenses of wars carried 
on by the leading nations of Christendom, including the 
Franco-German war and our late civil strife, amount to 
112,500,000,000 ; and this at the very moment the halo of 
successful arbitration is surrounding the heads of the na- 



tions. What is the ground of this besottedness? Why 
can we not get out of the ruts of war, and act upon the 
principles of ordinary humanity? Nothing is wanting but 
right thinking ; that the people of the United States, with 
one voice, shall send up their demands to Congress to put 
us in line to settle difficulties without the sword. Com- 
mand it and it will be done ! It is just possible our Con- 
gressmen have not the courage to do it without your com- 
mand. It will be easy when Congress so minds, or the 
nation so minds, to make a treaty with France ; when all 
the American States shall have concurred to make 
treaties each with all ; and then with Switzerland, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and so on, one country fol- 
lowing another, until the leading nations of the earth 
shall be bound together by treaty bonds, agreeing to 
submit any controversy that may arise, diplomacy 
having failed, to arbitration directly, and let the arbitra- 
tors settle the difficulty. Then observe, when some prog- 
ress has been made in this line, how easy it will be to 
select a statesman from each country to compose a body 
which shall constitute a High Court of Nations, before 
whom any difficulty not settled at home shall be carried, 
and under whose decision, as with the decisions of our Su- 
preme Court, the matter shall be put at rest. Don't say 
that justice will not be done. Who is able to guarantee 
that the sword will give justice in any case ? Always we 
may count on better justice, in fuller measure, from such 
a tribunal than the sword, as a rule, can give, where the 
decision is by the greater number of men or by the longer 
purse. Here it will be by reason and justice. The other 
may gratify unrighteous ambition if powerfully sustained ; 
the latter gratifies the sense of humanity and the obliga- 
tions of men towards their fellow men. I don't need to 
add anything touching the outlook from the employment of 
such means. You will feel assured that the best men of 
all lands wish these measures abundant success. 

ADDRESS OF MR. FRANCIS B. GILMAN. 

I shall say but a word. I am not a public speaker, and 
I do not desire to occupj' many minutes ; but as a spectator 
and listener at the Peace Congress, I wish to testify 
that the delegates from the American Peace Society — 
those who took public part in it— upheld the high charac- 
ter of the Society, as you may well believe from what you 
have heard to-night. I hope it is not out of place to say 
to this congregation that I esteem greatly the honor and 
pleasure I had in being, for a time, a fellow-traveller and 
sojourner with the Rev. Dr. Miner. I also want to say 
what the others did not say, that when the meetings of 
the Congress were called— the first one on Sunday after- 
noon— there was no attempt at asking the Divine blessing 
on the proceedings of the Congress; and I think no 
prayer was heard in the Congress during its session. 
This was not because your delegates did not feel' the 
necessity of doing so, and did not long for the privilege 
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of doing it, but they were guided by what was courteous 
to the French brethren of the committee. But it gives 
me pleasure to state that on the morning of that Sunday, 
before the Congress opened, an earnest, full, warm- 
hearted prayer-meeting was held in the room occi pied by 
the Quakers in Paris. There were there Friends » minent 
for wealth and learning from England, and Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, and many others of different forms 
of worship united in earnest prayer for the blessing of 
God upon the Congress. Every morning the same per- 
sons met in an anteroom of the Congress and held a 
prayer-meeting. 

Now, it may seem to many that the meeting of a few 
people at such a time, in the midst of the excitement and 
the crowd in Paris this year, was almost an idle effort, and 
it is useless to attempt to endeavor to influence the great 
governments of Europe in the matter of Peace, while pre- 
paration for war is their chief occupation, if not their 
amusement. In one sense it was absurd, but most of the 
delegates founded their hope of exerting the influence they 
aim to have in this matter upon the fact that Christ Jesus 
our Lord had said that Peace should reign on earth, that 
men should bow before Him, and to accomplish anything 
in this direction we should work in His name, and that 
we should not fail if we grounded our work and belief, as 
our Society has always done, on that beautiful, assured 
and everlasting promise of God. 

I am sure it is not uninteresting to you to know that so 
far as our delegates and other delegates were concerned, 
public acknowledgment of their dependence upon God 
was had before every meeting of the Congress. 



An offering was made for the work of the American 
Peace Society. Another hymn was spiritedly sung. The 
President uttered a few earnest and graceful words of 
thanks to the speakers and also to the congregation for 
the free use of their noble church edifice. The meeting- 
closed with the Benediction. 



THE FRIENDS AND PEACE. 

Secretary John B. Wood of Philadelphia, writes of the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends as follows : 

The Peace question came before the meeting, on Sec- 
ond-day evening. Quite a spirited meeting was held in 
which Barnabas C. llobbs and Joseph Moore spoke so 
well that the audience was enlightened and invigorated 
and unanimously agreed in a request to the Yearly Meet- 
ing to pass two memorials, one to the Committee for 
Simultaneous, Disarmament in London, and the other to the 
pastors of Europe, which was done Third-day morning, and 
Samuel A. Purdie was appointed the representative of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting to present a Peace Memorial at 
Washington. 'These Memorials also, the one to the All 
American Conference, and Samuel A. Purdie's appoint- 
ment, were so generally approved by the body of the 
meeting that it was very' helpful to those actively inter- 
ested in peace work. 



The memorial to the pastors of Europe will be trans- 
lated into the French, German and Italian lauguages and 
forwarded to them through the agency of our Society. 



INDIFFERENCE TO HUMAN MISERY. 

They who are shocked at a single murder in the high- 
way, hear with indifference of the murder of a thousand 
on the battle-field. They whom the idea of a single 
corpse would thrill with terror, contemplate that of heaps 
of human carcasses, mangled by human hands, with frigid 
indifference. If a murder is committed, the narrative is 
given in the public newspaper, with many expressions of 
commiseration, with manj' adjectives of horror, and many 
hopes that the perpetrator will be detected. In the next 
paragraph the editor, perhaps, tells us that he has hurried 
a second edition to the press, in order that he may be the 
first to glad the public with the intelligence, that in an en- 
gagement which has just taken place, eight hundred and 
fifty of the enemy were killed. By war, the natural im- 
pulses of the heart seem to be suspended, as if a fiend of 
blood were privileged to exercise a spell upon our sensi- 
bilities, whenever we contemplated his ravages. Amongst 
all the shocking and all the terrible scenes the world ex- 
hibits, the slaughters of war stand pre-eminent; yet these 
are the scenes of which the compassionate and the fero- 
cious, the good and the bad, alike talk with complacency 
or exultation. 

The immolations of the Hindoos fill us with compassion 
or horror, and we are zealously laboring to prevent them. 
The sacrifices of life by our own criminal executions are the 
subject of our anxious commiseration, and we are strenu- 
ously endeavoring to diminish their number. We feel that 
the life of a Hindoo or a malefactor is a serious thing, and 
that nothing but imperious necessity should induce us to 
destroy the one, or to permit the destruction of the other. 
Yet what are these sacrifices of life in comparison with 
the sacrifices of war? In Napoleon's campaign in Russia, 
there fell, during one hundred and seventy-three days in 
succession, an average of two thousand nine hundred 
men per day. More than five hundred thousand human 
beings in less than six months ! And most of these vic- 
tims expired with peculiar intensit3 r of suffering. " Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?" We are 
carrying our benevolence to the Indies, but what becomes 
of it in Russia or at Leipsic? We are laboring to save a 
few lives from the gallows, but where is our solicitude to 
save them on the field? Life is life, wheresoever it be 
sacrificed, and has everywhere equal claims to our re- 
gard. I am not now inquiring whether war is right, but 
whether we do not regard its calamities with an indiffer- 
ence witli which we regard no others, and whether that in- 
difference does not make us acquiesce in evils and in mis- 
eries which we should otherwise prevent or condemn. — 
Dynwnrf. 

No one is more earnest in advocating the Christian 
education of Indians than Gen. 0. 0. Howard, who has 
reached next to the highest rank in the United States 
army. Our respect for such men may well be heightened 
as we sec that, differing widely as they do from us in re- 
gard to the duties of patriotism, they yet show that they 
love peace much more than war, and that if it depended 
upon their choice, swords would be beaten into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks. — Frknds 
Review. 



